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GROWTH OF CAPITAL. 


PossEssors of small capital complain that they 
receive less and less from their investments. <A 
generation ago, three or four thousand pounds 
returned an interest that enabled its owner to live 
in modest comfort. Now, if it is funded in first- 
class securities, it yields a mere pittance. And not 
only does interest tend to decline, but the cost of 
living tends to increase. When this latter first 
began to hamper people of small fortune, many 
sought relief in continental countries where living 
was cheap. To-day, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Italy are relatively dearer places than Eng- 
land. Save in countries almost barbarous, the 
expenses of the household are continuously rising. 
The French rentier, the British fundholder, the 
Swiss house-owner, the American farmer, are all 
affected by a similar tightening of the financial 
screw, diverse as their sources of revenue may 
be. Why is this? Will it continue? In short, 
what is the prospect before capital ? 

In discussing this question, it cannot be over- 
looked that the past half-century has witnessed 
a commercial and industrial activity so extraor- 
dinary, that did we read of it in the history of 
the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, or other ancient 
traders, we should deem the recital a wild 
exaggeration. Living in the midst of this great 
time, and doing each our individual share to 
accomplish its marvels, we are to a certain extent 
blinded to its real magnitude, and unable to com- 
prehend its whole consequences. In the incaleu- 
lable accumulations of capital, and the strangely 
varied manner in which its profits are divided, 
lies the explanation of the reduced returns from 
investments. 

Capital has been fertile as it never was before, 
because everything has favoured its increase. 
Business has attained something of scientific 
exactitude. It loses daily its former aspect of 
adventure, and its calculations become more 
strictly based upon facts. Few merchants now 
ship goods upon mere speculation ; the majority 
supply definite quantities and qualities in accord- 


ance with the ascertained state of foreign markets. 
Importations are similarly controlled. Com- 
modities are bought that will find ready sale. 
They are not stored in warehouses, as in olden 
times ; the object is to hold little and sell much. 
Hence, produce and manufactures pass with the 
least possible delay from importers to consumers, 
and capital is kept in continual movement. 

With a diminution of the hazards that arise 
from delay and storage deterioration, there have 
disappeared those greater mercantile risks which 
made international commerce often as_ incal- 
culable as roulette. From the earliest times 
down to the age of steamships, pirates levied 
tariffs upon Neptune’s highway. They did more 
harm by terrifying trade, than by the barbari- 
ties and plunder they inflicted upon those who 
fell into their hands. In cutting for itself a 
path to the remotest ends of the earth, com- 
merce has made the loneliest parts of the ocean 
as free from sea-robbers as the Thames and the | 
Meysey. A few are left in Chinese waters; but | 
their depredations grow daily less, and will 
soon cease. Steam, long-range guns, the con- 
sensus of nations, make successful piracy impos- 
sible ; and the reformed buccaneer, finding that 
honesty is the best policy on sea, as it is on shore, 
ranges himself on the side of capital. So with 
wreckers. These latter were almost as injurious 
to primitive commerce as pirates. They were 
even more cruel; for they preyed upon the trade 
of their fellow-countrymen as remorselessly as 
upon that of foreigners. At present, the Coast- 
guard service precludes the possibility of crimes 
that once were rife on every shore. 

Besides destroying predatory men, capital is 
fettering the savagery of Nature herself. Light- 
houses gleam on every dangerous point ; lifeboats 
and other apparatus for rescuing imperilled men 
and treasure, place a chain of safeguards upon 
the tracks of trade. The arts of ship-building 
and navigation never cease to advance, and the 
laws of storms are being slowly yet surely under- 
stood. Although the sea is a monster ravening 
upon capital and human life, its percentage of 
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mischief lessens with expanding commerce; and 
this adds to the growth of wealth and inter- 
national confidence. 

It is to the decline of war, however, that the 
increase of the world’s capital is mostly due. 
Notwithstanding the frightful military expendi- 
ture of the past half-century, and the oppressive 
burden it yet is to Europeans, the tranquillity 
of the period is greater than ever was enjoyed 
before. Military brigandage has been the standing 
occupation of man during his recorded history. 
Besides fighting his foes abroad, he has rent his 
own society by turbulent factions, equally fatal 
to the growth of capital. But now that human 
energy is turned from the war-path to paths 
of peace by the resistless might of universal 
industry, it follows that creation, not destruction, 
will be the business of mankind. Instead of 
capital being annihilated, it will be conserved and 


inc 

With the decadence of strife between nations, 
there come kindlier within nations ; 
fellow-citizens quarrel less, and help each other 
more. When land was aggressive towards 
the external world, every man was armed, and 
disputes were settled by the sword. Duelling 
is now impracticable, even among military men. 
Judicial combats diminish; and law- courts 
are less di to wrangle than in past 
times. In debatable matters, the rights of 
neighbours are being conceded; and individu- 
ality, instead of being treated as an abhorrent 
contumacy, is now regarded with deference and 
respect. In religion, in politics, in science, in 
business, people are permitted to think, judge, 
and act as they please. What a vast lessening 
of social friction does this effect! How enor- 
mously does it add to the economical progress of 
mankind! Co-operation, not combat, is becoming 
the rule of life. As we know from our daily 

ience, however, the world is yet far from a 
conceivable state of goodness. Wrong, oppression, 
greed, and chicanery abound; but not as afore- 
time. The proof is incontestable, for it lies in the 
general accumulation of wealth and the public 
morality which protects it. 

One of the causes of the apparent decline 
in the returns of invested capital is that the 
habit of saving and investing is becoming 
general. Until recently, such poor people as 
could save, kept their money in a hoard. Ages 


had cruelly taught the weak and the humble 
that only by hiding their money could they kee 
it safely. At present, more than a hundred mit 
lions sterling ao © the British working- 
classes are mingled with the prodigious national 
capital. Instead of lying in the shape of inert 
metal in holes and corners, it is fructifying on 
the owners’ behalf and that of mankind generally. 
Security for their capital and the profits it bears, 
have given a huge impulse to the sparing habits 
of the poor, besides widening their intelligence 
and sympathy. How powerfully the possession 
of securely-p capital enlarges the mental 
horizon of men, is seen in the French peasantry. 
When the Revolution permitted them to buy 
land, their hoards were converted into fertile 


w so mightily that it could not be 
in France, and the peasants’ economies 
had to overflow into foreign enterprises. Thus 
artially due to the sous 
bourers. The Canal over 


was the Suez Canal 
and francs of French 
the Isthmus of Panama is also bei 
structed with the capital of humble French people, 
and also by that of Spanish and Italian nts, 
who likewise are sharing in the gener 
ment and confidence o 
embracing is the passion for accumulation, that 
Irish farmers and labourers, notwithstanding the 
impoverishment and dismay now prevailing, find 
means to place money in the savings-banks. Even 
the negroes of the United States, who for the past 
two or three years have been hoarding all the 
gold they could save, are now beginning to place 
it in various commercial and agricultural enter- 


the age. Nay, so all- 


Clearly, man is a thrifty being, if he has a 
fair chance ; with the universally extending area 
of commerce and indus 
No wonder, therefore, that the economisers of 
twenty and thirty years ago find that investments 
do not yield so prolifically as before. Competition 
brings down the price of all things. The extra- 
ordinary increase of investors, and the multiplica- 
its accelerated overturn, are 
anges in the financial position 
of all people. A new race of powerful capitalists 
have come into existence, and the progressive in- 
clusion of all the productive parts of the earth 
ly to their wealth. 


, the chance has come, 


tion of capital 


In thirt; 

New Zealand have 
almost worthless wildernesses into first-class con- 
tributaries of trade; so have the Western and 
Pacific states of America. British capital has 
made railways, docks, harbours, tramways, and 
telegraph communications all over the world. It 
has opened some of the richest mining districts 
of the earth ; it has peopled deserts and converted 
savage wilds into fruitful regions. No less than 
sixty millions sterling is received as the interest 
each year upon British investments abroad. 

Money, we know, makes money; and it is 
curious to observe that as accumulation goes 
on, its profits are less wasted. Rich men do 
not live in the lavish style of former days. 
Great nobles do not expend their revenues in 
magnificence, as their ancestors did. 
The love of pageantry, display, and luxurious 
show, is not now so universally prevalent. 
Royalty goes abroad unassumingly in a park 
phaeton ; princely territorialists seek to enhance 
trade and manufactures, like 
men of business. A spendthrift aris- 
his own class, and con- 
temned by humble folks ; prodigality is under a 
ban. Having made wealth or inherited it, the 
possessor is constrained by the spirit of the age 
to take care of it—nay more, to increase it. 
Penny-banks and the Post-office invite the poor 
and put them into the 


their fortunes b 


tocrat is despised b. 


to save their odd cop 
mighty ocean of 
children are tau 
a halfpenny, until they have laid up a store of 
many halfpennies. 

The increase of work-people’s capital is not the 
whole sum of their financial uprise. Economy 
rules the operations of their lives more and more. 


joy that lies in 


fields; dead capital was endowed with life. 


Health is better cared for; more comforts are 
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sought ; pleasures recreate more and excite less ; 
the training of children is improved ; in a word, 
social energy is conserved. All this means 
diminished expenditure, and increase of wealth 
actually and potentially. The rising generation 
will not only inherit more capital, but will be 
disciplined to take care of it and to augment 
it as a prime duty. 

But the cost of living will be greater than it 
isnow. Here arises an apparent dox. With 
greater wealth, greater funded capital, systematised 
economy, and all that goes to make life less of a 
struggle, yet the effort to exist is harder than it 
was for small capitalists and humble toilers, and 
romises to be Larder still, The explanation is 
in the growing diameter of individual and national 
life. We are of greater intellectual and moral 
stature than our fathers; and our children will 
be taller than ourselves. The augmented tastes, 
desires, and employments, which make us so 
different from our rude sires, entail an expense 
that has to be met by all but the lowest amongst 
us. Increase of income, mental or monetary, is fol- 
lowed by a —— style of living. The artisan 

moted to a foremanship, leaves a poor dwellin: 
or a better; the foreman risen to a successfu 
employer, goes into a higher social region. So 
in like manner, a nation like our own, under the 


istent leverage of thrift, ascends en masse in 
| the scale of being. Gurth the swincherd lived 
in a condition but little removed from that of 
_ the beasts he herded. Gurth’s present descendant 

is housed more comfortably than Cedric was, and 
is much more lord of his person and fortune than 
_ was the Saxon thane. The rising tide of British 
and other capital has elevated Gurth junior to 
| the position he enjoys. 
| his accessions of dignity, right, and freedom have 
| to be paid for. Hence the increased cost of 
_ the workman’s household. While wasteful osten- 


| tation is disappearing among aaa and 
t 


| millionaires are rebuked for usting their 
| metallic superiority under our noses, the toilers 
of the fields, the forge, and the factory are com- 
pelled to live in a style never known to the sons 
of labour before. Dignity needs substance for 
' its manifestation; thus the workman demands 
| wages adequate to his exalted sphere. House- 
' rents increase, fi is dearer, education is a 
| growing tax, amusements and holidays dip deeper 
into our pockets. Limited income frequently 
means unlimited anxiety in making both ends 
meet. The pressure of obdurate circumstances 
compels further economy, or further efforts to 
increase income, and whichever mode of relief 
is one, the result is to augment capital. 

Such appears to be the outcome of the com- 
mercial period now spreading over the world. 
Willingly or unwillingly, we are obliged to 
contribute to the funded resources of mankind. 
In warlike ages, men were forced to fight or be 


| freedom. We see this going on everywhere. In 
civilised countries, mechanical devices have super- 
seded human muscles in all the great industries, 
Railways have supplanted beasts of burden; 
steamships are abolishing sailing-ships. Cabs 
drove out sedan-chairs, and now tram-cars are 


arrayed against saddle-horses and even coaches. 


He finds, however, that | 


enslaved. Now, the conflict is for economical | 


steam, and may beat its rival out of the world, 
as steam overthrew is adversaries. 

In the competition between barbarians and 
Euro the cheap production of wealth under- 
lies all other contentions. Economy really decides 
who shall be masters of America, Africa, p Pharweng 
and India. Had the Red man, the Negro, and the 
Hindu been more skilful in turning the elemen- 
tary wealth of their respective fatherlands to 
good account than Europeans, permanent con- 
quest of those countries would have been 
impossible. Invasive races hold colonies and 
settlements on the tenure of superior economy ; 
for economical law is fundamental, and governs 
the universe. The stupendous enrichment of 
the human family now going on is inevitable. 
Instead of decrying the accumulation of wealth, 
as some do, it is better to ponder the changed 
circumstances of the human family, which 
make capital so abundant and so safe. By so 
doing, much of the bitterness obtaining among 
men would away, and further facilities 
arise for bettering the condition of those who 
complain of getting so little of the vast wealth 
of the epoch. Although a few persons possess 
enormous capital, while the multitude has in- 
dividually very little, yet the tendency is ever 
towards a more equitable division. Let us 
remember, that if poor people do not directly 
own much of the world’s gear, they participate 
in the benefits of those great achievements of 
civilisation in which the capital of nations is 
sunk. The parks and promenades, the libraries 
and museums, the telegraphs, the railways, and 
other swift modes of communication, are all at 
their disposal. Workmen’s trains and tram- 
services add to the profits of labour. Carried 
to the neighbourhood of his employment, the 
workman arrives with mental and physical vigour 
intact. This makes him of increased value as 
an industrial unit, and accounts partly for the 
higher wages paid than formerly. The work- 
man’s capital lies in his muscles and skill, 
and all the great advances of monetary capital 
generally make the workman’s more valuable. 

But the most striking of all the icipations 
in the world’s accumulated funds which is 
 vemmnape by the sons of toil, is in the enlarged 
eisure of our time. Though we are not pre 
to admit that there is no in much leisure, 
it is a significant fact that the hours of labour | 
have diminished by nearly twenty-five per cent. 
in the past fifty years. This is one of the out- 
standing facts revealed by the growth of a 
and is of marked significance. Next to ing | 
efficient provision for their children or others 
dependent upon them, the object of those who 
strive to gain a competency is to enjoy a life of 
leisure ; fhat is, to do what is most agreeable. 
Workmen now have two or three hours’ daily 
leisure that their fathers were denied by the 
small capital of their time. Without some leisure, 
the higher and broader education of to-day would 
be almost useless, as would the many aids to social 
and personal improvement. The English work- 
man enjoys more leisure than any other workman | 
in the world, except the Australian ; and this is 
owing to the magnitude of English capital, to its 


supplementing cabs. Bicycles and tricycles are | security and productiveness. 


Considered in its general effect—and it is only 


Electricity has entered into competition with possible to come to right conclusions by so doing 
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—the growth of the world’s wealth implies the 
rising prosperity of all. Whether we possess much 
or little funded property, we share in the higher 
social development of our time. Measured by a 
fixed income, we may seem poorer, as millionaires 
increase and dividends diminish. Still, million- 
aires benefit mankind more than themselves. In 
their search for new millions, they lead to universal 
enrichment ; in themselves attaining leisure, they 
win it for others. They are ranged on the side 
of peace and good-will among men ; and however 
greedy of wealth personally, are allied with the 
practical moralists of the age. The ministers and 
servants of economy, they throw down the ram- 
parts erected by barbarism against the intellectual 
and ethical progress of our species, and proclaim 
the fraternity of mankind. They drag the savage 
from his cave and make him share in the gains 
of civilisation ; they lift the felon from his lair 
and bid him toil at honest work ; they bid labour 
economise tts capital, and place it in the general 
reservoir of wealth, thereby to share yet more 
largely in the triumphs of trade. Thus war, 

tilence, and famine og and peace, 
frealth, and plenty prevail. By the resistless 
progress of economy and industry, much that is 
repellent in Man and in Nature is eliminated, 
and that which is beneficent is multiplied. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 


A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


CHAPTER XXI.—‘MY DEAR, I HAVE HAD A TALK 
WITH YOUR FATHER.’ 


‘Anp so,’ said Garling, as he and Hiram walked 
together, ‘you have the whip-hand of me?’ 
‘That, said Hiram with great gravity, ‘is 


so.’ 


‘IT am not accustomed to harness,’ observed 
Garling with his own grim smile, ‘and you will 
make little progress by driving me too hard. 
Before we go farther, I have something to say. 
Shall we talk here? We can have quiet.’ He 
pointed to a court upon the left hand ; and without 
waiting for an answer, led the way, passing 
through a low-browed door with a sunken step, 
along a saw-dusted ge, and into a room the 
atmosphere of which was dense with stale tobacco- 
smoke. Seating himself at a battered and dis- 
coloured little circular table, he motioned Hiram 
to follow his example. By this time, Garling 
was as cool and se a d as ever, and his 
manner was simply business-like. ‘And now, 
Mr Search—that is your name, I believe—before 
you drive me farther, I must have a little talk 
with you.’ 

‘Well, returned Hiram, ‘theer’s biblical prece- 
dent. Daresay you remember Balaam. Go ahead, 
sir. 


‘You are in good spirits,’ said Garling quite 


are those whose spirits neither mount with gains 
nor fall at losses. Forgive me if I seem to lecture 
you; but since we are to hold a relationship so 
close as that of father and son, I can scarcely 


agreeably. ‘That is natural. But the best players | fi 


words was such a compound of craft and mirth 
and malice as Hiram had never seen before. The 
— man nodded with an answering smile, 
and for half a minute the two sat thus lookin 
at each other, the cashier smiling—as Hiram sai 
long afterwards in telling the story—‘like an 
octopus, and the other beaming back at him. 
‘This is quite an agreeable meeting,’ said Garling, 
darkening muliealy. He went on abruptly: 
‘You have an object to achieve, and so hows 
I. It is in your power to put me to much 
inconvenience—inconvenience to which I would 
not voluntarily submit—I am quite candid, you 
observe—for a thousand pounds. But on the 
other hand it is in my power to inflict upon you, 
by submitting to that inconvenience, a disappoint- 
ment which would, I presume, be considerable, 
You admit that?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Hiram; ‘I admit that’ <A 
waiter with weak eyes, disorganised hair, and 
a dissipated-looking suit of evening clothes, here 
entered. The waiter’s garb had the look—com- 
mon to dress-clothes worn in the daytime—of 
having been up all night; but the waiter himself 
had a contradictory appearance of having only just 
got out of bed. 

‘Did you ring, gentlemen?’ inquired the waiter 
forlornly. 

‘We did not, said Garling, resuming his smile. 
‘I suppose we ought to have done so.—May I 
offer you any little refreshment, son-in-law? A 
little brandy? A glass of wine ?—No?—I will 
take a little brandy, waiter, pale and cold.’ 

‘Bring me a cigar,’ said Hiram ; and the waiter 
made his exit, like a troubled ghost who found 
it a relief to be laid—‘I admit that, said Hiram 
again, nodding across the table, as a hint to 
Garling to go on. 

‘Now, I am naturally a stubborn man, Mr 
Search,’ said the cashier resuming, ‘and I have 
a great dislike to being driven. You observe 
that I am candid with you? If I should find 
myself being driven too hard, I should probably 
kick over the traces. Now, that would be quite 
a melancholy thing for both of us. You would 
fulfil your threat ; I should put my power into 
action ; we should each be injured irreparably, 
and at daggers-drawn for the rest of our lives.’ 

‘It is a theme, said Hiram, ‘for one of the 
gentlemen who paint your coats of arms. Balaam 
right, quadruped left, and each with a drawn 
dagger” He said this musingly, eyeing Garling 
meanwhile with pleased contentment. 

‘You are pleased to be facetious, said the 
cashier, looking at him from under beetling brows, 
but smiling still. So, in prize-ring matters, the 
Putney Chicken and Hammersmith Pet were 
wont to smile on each other, each with wicked 
age waiting for his chance to plant a blow. 

he waiter came in at this juncture, ghost-like, 
and being again laid by the magic of a half- 
crown, fluttered off again, and once more made 
an appearance, and having, like the ghosts in 
legendary story, surrendered treasure, vanished 


nally. ‘You see, Mr Search,’ said Garling, 


sipping at his brandy-and-water, ‘that it will be 
unwise to drive too hard.’ 

‘I am not particular about the pace,’ said Hiram, 
biting off the end of his cigar, and looking com- 
placently at his companion; ‘but I am_ bent 


fail to feel a little proprietary right in you.’ The 
smile with which darling pr rota these 


on going all the way.—But come now, mister. 
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We can get along without being so lovely figura- 
Move on, and say straight out 


tive, I reckon. 
what you want.’ 
‘I will admit you, said Garling, ‘to visit my 
daughter at any reasonable hours at which she 
cares to see you. If her mind is set upon it, I 
shall throw no obstacle in the way of your union.’ 
‘That’s ee good of you,’ said Hiram drily. 
‘Not at all, returned Garling with superior 
dryness. ‘So far, I am driven. At present, Mr 
Search, my daughter informs me—for I need no 
longer disguise from you the fact that I have 
talked with her upon this topic—that your 
occupation is that of a ’bus conductor. Permit 
me to indicate that I shall take a good deal of 
driving before I consent to allow my only child 
to marry a man who occupies such a position. 
Understand, sir. I am to some extent in your 
power. To a certain extent—understand me 
clearly—you can force me. Beyond that line, I 
will not go. You shall have free access to my 
daughter’s society at reasonable times and in my 
presence. I shall place no impediment in the 
way of your ultimate union. But before that 
can come about, your social position must be 
much improved. If you accede to my terms, I 
shall not be unwilling to assist you in the effort 
to improve it. I do not think you can care to 
demand more than this at present ; and I warn 
ay that I will not yield a point beyond.’ There 
e paused, sipped his brandy-and-water with a 
keen and secret glance at Hiram’s face, and 
throwing one leg across the other, awaited a 


iram for his part pulled placidly at his 
cigar, and turned things over in his mind a 
little before he answered. ‘Good, he said at 
length—‘ good, in all respects bar one. We air 
so amiable and loving-tempered both of us, that 
you don’t mind my Seing candid. Two is com- 
pany—three ain’t.’ 

‘When you have tried my plan,’ said Garling, 
‘your power will be no less than it is now. 
Be content with what you have. Let me have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I retire gracefully.’ 

‘Cupid, said Hiram, looking at him musingly, 
‘is y not a part that you’d look pretty in. 
No, sir ; it is not a character to suit your style.’ 

ee accepted this uncomplimentary state- 
ment without any change of countenance or sign 
of displeasure. ‘Let me have a day or two in 
which to think that matter over, Search.’ 
That was all he said. There was no denying 
that he took defeat pluckily, and Hiram began 
to admire his courage and endurance. 

‘Mister, he returned, ‘I have trapped a good 
many critters of different sorts in various 
regions; but I never trapped a man afore. 
Most of the critters raved a good deal, and took 
it wild; some of ’em took it sulky. Now, you 
take it like a man, and I esteem you for it—I 
do. And I shall meet you fair, in consekence. 
Pro tempore, as we say in the Classics, the arrange- 
ment you suggest will fit the present-speaking 
Christian, easy. I’ve got my turn to serve ; but 
I don’t care about doin’ more than serve it, and 
so the close with this — shan’t ride rusty 
80 long as you go easy. But try to slip, try one 
dodge, and sir, like a fift 
Nasmyth hammer on an unprotected bull-frog ! 
Now you know,’ 


after all? She took one hurried ste 


‘Having arrived at that pleasant mutual under- 
standing,’ said the cashier calmly, ‘we may part 
for the present, I presume.’ 

‘Not yet, returned Hiram. ‘We'll go a piece 
up Fleet Street, if you please.’ 

The cashier assenting with a shrug of the 

shoulders, arose and left the room, and Hiram 
followed. In this order they traversed Ludgate 
Hill and Fleet Street, the cashier going foremost 
with bent head and hands folded behind him, 
looking unconscious of the fi in his rear; 
and Hiram with his head in the air, sucking 
smilingly at his cigar, coming on at an easy 
saunter, as though he had never seen Garling 
in his life before. Drawing near his own 
residence, the leader produced his keys, and 
having unlocked the door, admitted his com- 
anion. ‘I forgot to mention one thing, Mr 
Search, he said, as they stood together at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘My daughter must neces- 
sarily know the arrangement we have come to; 
but she must not know why we have arrived 
at it. Any hint on your part that you have 
any control over me, will dissolve our bargain, 
and I will take the consequences. You under- 
stand me ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And you agree 2? 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘You will respect all my private affairs so far 
as she is concerned 2” 

‘T will, said Hiram simply. 

The cashier moved on again, and selecting a 
new key, unlocked the door at the head of the 
stairs. As he did so, a smile, against which he 
had fought his hardest for the last five minutes, 
broke out in his eyes and wreathed his features 
—a smile so cunning, so triumphant, and diabo- 
lical, that if his companion had seen it, he would 
surely have found a warning in it. He did not 
see it; but as Garling feigned to fumble at the 
lock, in order to make time to smooth his face, 
Hiram laid a hand upon his shoulder. ‘ Here’s 
another of the bargain,’ he said severely— 
‘I won’t have her kept a prisoner.’ 

‘There is no longer any need, answered 
Garling, throwing open the door. His face was 
calm again, but there was still a light of triumph 
in his eyes which made him fear to show them. 
As he tufted his face momentarily on entering 
the room, his daughter saw upon it that new 
look, and for a moment wondered. But she 
had little time or inclination to question it ; for 
there—wonder of wonders—at this cruel father’s 
heels came Hiram, her hero, her lover, her man 
of men! Was the cruel father a good father, 
towards 
her lover, and her pale cheek flushed and her 
bosom heaved. Then she stood still, with her 
hands a little stretched towards him ; and Hiram, 
coming boldly in, took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and laid her poor pale little face against 
his waistcoat, whilst she cried for joy. Behold- 
ing this, Garling walked to the window, as if he 
would not willingly be too much in the way. 
O Hiram, travelled citizen, ’cutest of omnibus 
conductors, cool and cunning and brave, you 
will have need of cunning and of swiftness to 
overreach the owner of the crafty eyes that 
look out on Fleet Street whilst you pet your 
innocent treasure and make much of her! 
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Be w: iram! And you too, Garling, swift | the solemn bargaining of the capitulation—I 
trinmphing—be’ you wary, lest, | declare, Gatling,’ he told himself in secret exuite- 


in an hour you know not, the solid way before 
in shake, and yawn and ingulf you. Crime- 

uilt castles are unsteadfast, Garling. Beware 
your ears, should the flawless walls come down 
at a run, as walls so built are like to do. No; 
Garling has no fears. 

Mary, withdrawing herself shyly from Hiram’s 
arms, looked from one to another of this curiously 
a itating, happy, yet -fearful wonder. 
still’ looking out of the window, hiding 
his smile, Hiram answered her glances, and said : 
‘My dear, I have had a talk with your father. 
He is willing to allow me to wait on you, and 
he promises not to throw anything between 
Us 


‘It is out of the question,’ broke in Garling 
smoothly, ing with his face turned to the 
t Mr dream of 
iage whilst occupying his present position. 
shall find nnetiieg for hes to do, however, I 
daresay, and in that I may perhaps have to rely 
upon your assistance, Mary.’ The smile flashed 
out again exultant as he said this; but by a t 
effort, he suppressed it, and turned upon them 
both his ordinary face of down-looking secrecy. 
‘In the meantime, it is enough to say that I 
withdraw my een to Mr Search, and that 
I leave you and him to settle matters between 
you. With this understanding—That nothin: 
shall be hidden, but all clear, honourable, an 
above- ? He looked a singular advocate for 
openness of conduct, as he stood there with his 
furtive hands behind him, and his secret eyes in 
ambush beneath his beetling brows; but 
had no suspicion of him ; and Hiram, though he 
thought he bnew his man pretty fairly, held him 
in his power, and could always shake his know- 
ledge over him. In a little while Garling drew 
out his watch, and remarking that he had business 
to attend to, arose, with a meaning look towards 
Hiram, who, not being anxious to disturb the 
seeming concord or to assert his power too soon, 
rose also, and after a tender farewell, departed 
with his host. 

‘You will write to me?’ Mary whispered, 
following to the door. 

‘Yes, my darling—yes,’ said Hiram, and was 
gone. The girl stayed behind happy, and Hiram 
walked away happy, at the new condition of 


Garling went his way, triumphant. ‘Had this 
happened six months ago, it might have cost 
some trouble,’ he thought as he went along with 
his head bent and his hands clasped behind him. 
‘Had it happened a month back, it might have 
inclined me to hurry. But happening now, when 
everything is ready, it comes as a little welcome 
excitement, and keeps one from thinking too 
much of other matters.—And you have the whip- 
hand over me, have you, Mr Search? It was not 
worth while to give the fellow into custody; 
the affair might have got into the papers a day too 
soon. As it is, I have had my sport and gained 
my point into the bargain. Did you never trap 
a man before this, my astute American friend? 
Look at bea trap next week.—I played him 
well,’ he thought smilingly. ‘It was high-comedy. 
I take some credit for the gravity of my yielding, 


tion, ‘you have a sense of humour even yet. And 
that ignoramus thought to harness me! Tcha!? 
he snarled aloud, in vast contempt, and walked 
on, a City clerk reve- 
rently at the t manager, many a City te 
owning to himneelf ‘A clever fellow that. Close, 
but a jewel!’ 

‘Mr Lumby is waiting in his room, sir,’ said 
a clerk as the cashier passed through the 
offices. 
‘No, sir, said another; ‘he left five minutes 
0. 
|? said Garling, throwi 
his shoulder as he walked, ‘I s 
returns !’ 


the words across 
be here if he 


Mr Lumby did not return; and the cashier | 
sat among his papers, and did his work deftly, | 
with wonderful rapidity and accuracy in combina- © 


tion. Practice, says the adage, makes perfect. 
That is partly true even of dull men; but given 
a genius for the thing practised, and it comes 
true literally. Four or five different sorts of men 
have I seen at work, and wondered. The keen 
sub-editor skimming with eagle flight his daily 
es mark him—scissors in hand he sits, and 

is a page ere you have read the 
title-line on the first column. Nothing there, 
and over goes the leaf. Ah, here! In goes the 
point of the scissors, out comes the destined scrap, 
and the page is turned again. And, in brief, 
before you or I had fairly handled half a page 
with certainty, he has run through a dozen daily 
journals, missing nothing, but has skimmed the 
cream from each and This is the result of 
practice and a curious and rare talent. Ask any 


sub-editor how rare it is. Or see an able physician © 


approaching a case over which commonplace men 
have been puzzled, and watch him as he lays his 
finger on the cause of ill. Or see a t barrister 
with a brief in hand, a brief of which he knows 
nothing, but from which he must construct a case 
in one hour’s time to sad before judge and jury. 
You would say he absorbs and mentally assimi- 
lates the contents of a folio by touch, rather than 
that he reads it. Yet swiftly as he goes, he 
masters it; and in court, one brief hour hence, 
you might think him familiar with the com- 
plicated case from infancy. Or once again, see 
a young artist struggling to draw some impossible 
bit of fore-shortening, and then see finished genius 
take the brushes. All these things are here 
named to typify Garling at his business. Came 
a tangle— hand unravelled it. Anything 
wrong—his eye detected it. ‘Here is the flaw. 
The great piles of correspondence and sheets of 
figures to be examined melted before him. The 
piles examined grew and grew. It was a terrible 
pity that he was a scoundrel. It is related that 
a Greek father took his son to a merchant and 
proudly introduced him as ‘the greatest liar in 
the Levant.’ And the chronicler adds that the 
merchant accepted of the youth’s service with 
tears of joy. But in the West we have got into 
a habit of regarding probity as a business essential. 
In all but honesty, Garling was a very pearl 
among business men. But whata‘but!? 
The night came. He could count the nights 
now for which it would be essential to remain 
for the completion of his plans, They were 
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growing few, and in spite of the man’s colossal 
composure, were growing terrible to endure. For 
it was not yet too late to restore all, and be 
honest, and yet well-to-do, and Conscience 
whispered sometimes that life would be sweeter 
so. It was no vulgar crime that he had planned, 
as it was no vulgar criminal who planned it. 
Here, for now nine years, had he worked —— 
and gently, unloosening every here and there wi 

a which held complete control 
from him, an u wing ev strin: 
of the vast concern Then 
feeding his own resources slowly from those of 
the firm, and if needful, feeding the firm again 
from the fund thus fraudulently acquired, swell- 
ing his wicked gains year by year, and always 
fending off the crash to make his gains the larger ; 
he had played his game so long that at last every- 
thing was his, and the great House of Lumby 
and Lumby was a bubble which would burst 
so soon as he shook it from his finger. There 
was nothing more to be got; the egg was sucked 
dry, the nut scraped clean out of the shell ; and 
he waited merely for the transfer of his own 


legally acquired belongings to Spain, the swindler’s 
uge. 


Now, as the time drew near, he adopted an 
precaution, no matter how ridiculous it seemed, 
that occurred to him ; and on this night he took 
a little packet of cigar-ash from his purse, and 
strewed a tiny on the top of every one of 
those gigantic ledgers in which his secret slept. 
His fears had grown so morbid that he had to 
arm himself anew, as it were, at every crevice 
of the armour he had worn so long. Even as 
he did this, he sneered at himself, and mocked 
the fears which prompted him. ‘And yet,’ he 
muttered, ‘why should I be so infatuated as to 
miss any precaution I can think of. The books 
are not likely to be moved ; but if they should 
be, I shall know it now.’ 


THE KYRLE SOCIETY. 


Som one has rightly defined tle present century 
as an Age of Societies. The world is full of 
them. Not only are there national Societies, poli- 
tical Societies, secret Societies ; Societies religious, 
scientific, and archeological ; in addition to these, 
the chronicles of the nineteenth century will 
reveal to the historian of the future a multitude 
of lesser Societies which honeycomb the entire 
fabric of domestic life in our times. It seems 
as though we were all taking to heart at last the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks ; and so, whether 
—_ wish to be charitable or temperate, or 
earned or philanthropic, they make the effort 
gregariously, conscious of the value of ‘a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together,’ 

Among the many Brobdingnagian associations 
of the world at large, and the countless Lilliputian 
ones set on foot in private circles, a Society of 
recent date is beginning to lift its modest head 
and claim our special attention. We refer to the 
Kyrle Society. 

There was once a kindly philanthropist named 
John Kyrle, who some two centuries ago spent 
his slender estate in benefiting and beautifying 
his native town of Whitehouse, in Gloucestershire, 
and has thus earned for himself the title of ‘the 


Howard of his age.’ Very little else is known of 
him, except that he died at a ripe old age at Ross, 
in Herefordshire, where his estate lay, and where 
he also busied himself in making his surroundings 
beautiful. The world is apt to forget its bene- 
factors; and but that Pope has immortalised 
John Kyrle as the ‘Man of Ross,’ the very name 
of this insignificant philanthropist might have 

d into oblivion. He certainly could never 

ve foreseen that it would be revived after a 
lapse of nearly two hundred years, and chosen 
to designate a Society enrolling men of note 
among the members ded together to follow 
in his footsteps. 

The aim of the Kyrle Society is ambitious, being, 
as we shall see, no less than ‘bringing beauty home 
to the people ;’ but its simple motto promises 
only, ‘To the utmost of our power.’ The multi- 
tude may at the first glance pronounce its object 
Quixotic. Indeed, Punch, that good-natured censor 
of the age, has already talked about ‘bringing 
beauty home to the pantry,’ and caricatured for 
us a member of the Kyrle Society distributing 
peacocks’ feathers, ox-eyed daisies, and tiger-lilies 
at a Domestic Economy Congress! But ridicule 
notwithstanding, no one familiarly acquainted 
with London and other great cities can doubt 
that the work of the Kyrle Society is needed. 
To think that human beings, fellow-countrymen 
fashioned in the same mould as ourselves, should 
be born and reared in the midst of ugliness and 
squalor, just supporting life indeed like the beasts 
that perish, but with never a sight nor a thought 
of those things which make life worth ge, ol 

There is a great talk in these days of beauty 
and high-art and all the rest of it, a great 
ministering to the fastidious tastes of the upper 
classes. Shall not those who daily revel in the 
enjoyment of sights and sounds of beauty, have 
some compassion for the eyes which never rest 
upon tree or flower nor any of the lovely things 
» this beautiful world, but ~ upon gray 
dinginess and squalid misery? we not 
take some thought for the tired ears upon which 
no soothing melody of voice or instrument ever 
falls, only a discord of street cries and harsh | 

uarrels? Shall we not feel some sympathy for 
the souls that are never stirred to nobler thoughts 


by contact with any loveliness of art or nature, 


with nothing around them in the hours of toil, 
or in the hours of leisure, to create an image of 
beauty even in their dreams? 

‘Beauty is God’s handiwork, once wrote 
Charles Kingsley. ‘Welcome it in every fair 
face, every fair sky, every fair flower, and thank 
for it Him the fountain of all loveliness, and 
drink it in simply and earnestly with all your 
eyes—it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing.’ 

ow, then, would Kingsley have welcomed the 
institution of this Kyrle Society, which takes 
for its avowed object the bringing beauty home 
to the people—the people living in the outer 
darkness of squalor and unloveliness, whom he 
yearned to refresh with the ‘charmed draught’ 
so sweet to himself ! 

There are four especial ways in which the 
Society tries to disperse more widely the refining 
influences of natural and artistic beauty. (1) It 
proposes to decorate workmen’s clubs, hospi 
wards, workhouses, &c., with gifts of flowers, 
mural paintings, pictures, and other artistic 
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objects likely to please the eyes of their occu- 
It“earries out this programme without 
igotry ; for the decorations are made in public 
meeting-rooms used for either social or religious 
gatherings, without distinction of creed, in a 
wise spirit of tolerance worthy of the times. 
(2) It desires to enco in poorer houses the 
window-gardening which in London at all events 
seems to be a luxury reserved for the rich, and 
to turn to account for cultivation as gardens all 
strips of waste ground, and even areas and back- 
veal. (3) It undertakes also the difficult task 
of providing concerts of good and attractive 
music in the poorest parts of London by the 
help of voluntary choirs, ee Bd the purpose 
any churches, halls, or scho ms that may 
be available. Musical treats of this kind have 
already been given in some of the metropolitan 
hospitals and workhouses, (4) Last, but not 
least, the grandest efforts of the Society are 
given to preserving open spaces both in town 
and country to be laid out as public gardens. 
It co-operates in this branch of its work with 
both the National Health and Commons 
Preservation Societies; for all alike feel the 
importance of securing breathing-space for the 
lungs choked by the. smoke and dust of the 
working world of London and other great 
cities. It is hoped that in time some of the 
net churchyards of the Metropolis may 
be devoted to the same purpose; for how could 
the abode of the dead—well-named God’s-acre— 
be turned to better account than for the benefit 
of the living ? 

Already in the four or five short years of its 


existence, the Society has worked | 


in 
each of these not in London alone, 
but in Nottingham, Liverpool, and Westbury 
also; while infant Societies of the same kind 
have been started at Birmingham, Birkenhead, 
and Leicester. A Society with similar aims, known 
as the Cockburn Society, has long existed in the 
Scottish capital. 

The Kyrle Society was instrumental in saving 
for the public the green time-hallowed shades 
of Burnham Beeches ; and it is continually taking 
energetic steps to abate the smoke arising from 
private and factory fires, which is such an active 
agent in defacing our public buildings. London 
streets will never be paved. with gold, as our 
childish fancies led us to expect; but the 
successors of John Kyrle in the task of benefiting 
humanity may win back for it some of its ancient 
charms, when soot and smoke are abolished, and 
the atmosphere is partially purified. 

Royalty countenances the efforts of these 
nineteenth-century philanthropists. The Duke 
of Albany—who, more than any other of the 
Queen’s sons, seems to have inherited his father’s 
tastes—is the President of the Kyrle Society ; 
the Princess Louise is Vice-President ; and many 
another noble name distinguished in the world 
of art or in the world of philanthropy swells the 
list of those who give it their support. 

The Society is in need of funds; but it needs 
something else quite as much—the active help 
and sympathy which even the humblest can 
afford to give. The horizon of usefulness before 
it widens day by day ; its aid flows out in ever- 
diverging channels. We should mention that 
any one sympathising with the objects of the 


Society, and desirous to promote its work, may 
applying to the Hono: cretary, whose address 
Piece London, .W. 
Poverty, as we must all own, need not of 
necessity be squalid. Cross the Channel, and 
take a look at the continental towns and cities, 
There the life of the lower classes has its pictu- 
resque side ; the result, or > cause of a 
natural taste for the beautiful being developed 
even in the poorest peasant. The fisher-girls upon 
the opposite coast deck their persons as well as 
their houses, and go about their daily tasks 
unconscious models for the artist. The blue- 
bloused peasant working in the fields must supply 
his bit of colour to complete the landscape ; and 
the bowrgeois condemned to town-life, would not 
suffer about him the sad-coloured houses and 
sober surroundings which we allow under our 
gray skies. What a host of stored-up pictures 
crowd into the mind, as memory fills in the 
leasant background of a poor man’s life abroad! 
ven the lazy lazzaroni who lounge through life 
under Italian skies, ask their alms upon palace- 
steps, amid the plash of fountains and the scent 
of orange-groves! But what a revolting contrast 
resents itself when we think of a poor man’s 
ife at home in Seven Dials or similar slums, the 
Augean stables of civilisation, whose cleansing and 
beautifying must needs prove a Herculean task ! 
And sight is not the only sense gratified upon 
the other side of the Channel. The ear is pleased 
as well as the eye. Open-air concerts are put 
within reach of the people at a mere nominal 
cost, or at no cost at all. The German imbibes 
with his beer a refreshing draught of music, which 
elevates him above the mere sensual enjoyment 
of the moment. The mountaineer jédels his way 
cheerily from Alp to Alp, and peasant-voices 
everywhere lend themselves almost unconsciously 
to a ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ which makes the 
wheel of life revolve smoothly and harmoniously. 
Surely we islanders may in many respects take 
a hint from our neighbours on the continent, and 
remember that we are not doing our duty by 
our fellow-creatures if we only give them the 
spectenty of earning material sustenance by 
their toilsome labour. 


*Tis not the whole of life to live! 


Let us give them the wherewithal to build them- 
selves ‘nests of pleasant thoughts,’ as Ruskin puts 
it. Let us, to the utmost of our power, foster 
the higher life of the spirit, and refresh the 
dulled ears and aching eyes of our working-classes 
for their never-ending struggles with the briers 
and thorns of ‘this workaday world, by a com- 
munion, whenever it is possible, with whatsoever 
things are pure and lovely and of good report. 


OUR FRENCH PROFESSOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


Wuen I was a youngster, working my way up 
the academical ladder, I was en pane as mathe- 
matical master in the school ed Wimbourne 
Hall—of a certain Dr Walters. It was in a 
remote part of the country, and I should perhaps 
have found the place dull, but for the em! 
of a niece of the Doctor’s—the sweetest girl, 
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fervently believed, within the British Islands. She 
acted as the mistress of the household; that i 

she presided at the tea-table, received visitors, an 

did what she could to fill up an important hiatus 
in the establishment. Mrs Elphinstone, a matron 
of extensive charms, was the housekeeper, and 
looked after the nurture and housing of the 


bo: 

br Walters was an old bachelor, one of those 
bookish men who never think of marrying. He 
was always making dictionaries, writing archzo- 
logical a, criticising German philology 
and theology for the quarterlies, and otherwise 
so absorbed in learned pursuits, that he was 
practically lost to us from five in the afternoon 
till eight next morning out of each twenty-four 
hours, except for prayers. 

The school was limited to a dozen boys, and 
they were the sons of wealthy people; for the 
Doctor’s terms were high. A young Oxford man 
shared with me the management and instruction 
of the pupils. He was the English master. Dr 
Walters taught the classics and modern ne 
I, as beforesaid, was mathematical master. The 
work was easy; the ag good. I had ample 
time for my own studies. Dr Walters was a kind, 
though Faye at man, with an overweening belief 
in his own abilities, and an intense admiration for 
the aristocratic classes. Rank and titles had quite 
a fascination for him. He had been tutor in 
several noble families, and his pupils were all 
scions of county magnates. The tone of the 
establishment was very high, and would have 
been almost ——> for me but for the gentle 
influence of Miss Emily White, the Doctor’s 
niece, 

She was about eighteen, full of young enthu- 
siasms, and utterly ignorant of the world outside 
her uncle’s house. Three years before, she had 
lost both parents, and thenceforward had been 
installed as girl-mistress of Wimbourne Hall. 
Dr Walters loved her as much as a parent could 
have done; but his absorbed mode of life made 
him quite unable to perceive that a girl wanted 
more effective guardianship than was afforded by 
an elegant and irreproachable home. He seemed 
to think that under his roof everything must go 
on with celestial propriety. That a disaster of 
the heart could befall Emily, from the society of 
young and susceptible under-masters, was as little 
present in the Doctor’s consciousness, as the 
thought that he had a superior in the critic’s 
art. It is astonishing how blind and incapable 
many learned men are in matters which the 
simplest peasant sees and understands in all their 
_ I had fallen over head and ears, as the say- 
ing is, with Emily. Such was inevitable. In 
addition to seeing her at meal-times, I spent two 
hours with her every evening, save Sundays. 
School-work was over at seven o'clock ; and from 
that till nine, I gave Emily lessons in music ; 
perhaps it would be more exact to say that we 
practised together. I was devoted to my violin, 
and had made it a condition with Dr Walters 


that I should be allowed to keep up my practice. 
But my bedroom was near his study, and fiddling 
does not mix with sober criticism of abstruse 
German theology. I fear my wild improvisations 


e Doctor's 


gave an unusually acute — to 
t I am responsible 


Incisive onslaughts, and 


for much wrath in learned breasts. However, my 
worthy employer found it expedient to allot the 
drawing-room to me for practising, and soon after 
requested me to give Miss White the advantage 
of my superior knowledge. 
ell, much time was spent in outs Emily 
played the piano with fair skill. Loftus, 
the English master, did not care for stringed 
instruments ; in fact, he rather disliked music 
of any kind. He was reading hard, as he 
intended to become a —— The object of 
his life was to take a high place upon the 
Episcopal bench; so Loftus either hid himself 
in a corner of the drawing-room, to get as far as 
—— from the strains of Mozart, Haydn, and 
ethoven, or he took his heavy books upon 
church history into his own room. One or two 
of the elder pupils would occasionally come in 
to hear the music, but often we were left 
alone. 

Since the time of Orpheus, to go no farther 
back, music has had much to answer for in entang- 
ling the destinies of men and women. There is 
something in wordless phrases and cadences that 
unlocks the deeps of the heart; and fiddles are 
so full of ion, that if one has not an actual 
object to which their adoration may be directed, 
an imaginary Dulcinea must be conjured up to 
satisfy the fantasy. But I never Pee any verbal 
utterance to the strange joy that Emily’s presence 
inspired. My violin pleaded my cause with a 
vehemence that would have electrified my old 
master, Signor Golfi. All the whirlwind delirium 
of my soul escaped through bow and _ fingers, 
and I was often amazed at my own astounding 
powers. 

Emily was sometimes disconcerted by the ene 
of my playing, and had much ado to - Mo the 
accompaniment. She was as fond of Mozart 
as I, and took fire at the effulgence of his radiant 
music as readily as myself. Yet, though we both 
approached the brink of Love’s abyss, we said 
nothing of our perilous position. Perhaps our 
eyes were moister than they need have been 
when, after successfully finishing an ecstatic 
scherzo, we looked at each other for a moment. 
We got into the habit of pressing hands rather 
fervidly after practising also—at least I did; 
and I fancied that Emily returned my warm 
grasp more firmly than was usual for a shy and 
timorous girl. Still, we were as uncommitted 
to,a declaration as if we were respectively allotted 
to other partners for life. 

Oh, charming time! when heaven and earth 
were commingled; when affection and despair 
were so strangely blended in mystic unity, that 
life was more romantic than poet’s wildest frenzy 
could express. 

And now menacing shadows began to gather 
over my paradise. A satyr stole into the garden ; 
a sinister, alarming object for me. One mornin; 
at breakfast Dr Walters told us that he 
engaged a new master, who was to teach French 
ont German, and to assist him in a theological 
work of reference he was about to edit. I did 
not feel much interested in the matter, and it 
had passed from my mind. But at dinner it 
was made vivid enough; for I found a French 
gentleman sitting at table when I entered the 


room. 
I was duly presented to M. De Montgris, who 
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squarelysbuilt. His hair 
and furtive in the same g 


those of a savage. He 
well, and with a 


he grew animated in conversation. 


id scrupulous attention to Miss White, and con- 

d her with elaborate politeness. He scarcely 
noticed anybody but her and Dr Walters. 
As for me, I disliked him from the first moment, 
and by the end of the meal I detested him. He 
appeared to share in the aversion, and looked 
at me when I spoke with the most cunningly 
veiled contempt. He had a way of smiling that 
made his shining teeth convey the most irritating 
insults. Naturally, French literature became a 
topic of conversation, and I ventured to give 
an opinion upon Massillon’s style, saying that 
I preferred it to the more gorgeous periods o 


et. 

‘You know French, sir?’ demanded M. De 
Montgris with an incredulous smile that cut 
me like a knife. 

‘I have read some of the best authors in the 
language, I replied coldly. 

‘And you are quite sure that you understand 
them ?’ he returned with an air of mock solicitude 
that maddened me. 

‘Perhaps as well as you do, Monsieur,’ I said 
with some warmth. 

_His eyes flashed upon me their full insolence, 
his teeth derided me, and the curve of his brow 
proclaimed me an ass. 

‘The young gentleman is no doubt very clever,’ 
he continued with a pitying smile, directed to 
Miss White and the Doctor. ‘Is he in the upper 


class ?’ 

Emily looked at wegen and puzzled. The 
Doctor said mildly: ‘You are er a mistake, 
Monsieur. Mr Bevan is not a pupil; he is our 
Mathematical Master, and a Bachelor of Arts. 
I thought I had introduced you.’ 

‘Ah! pardon, pardon!’ cried the Frenchman 
with unctuous penitence in his voice, while his 
eyes and teeth said still more incisively than 
before that I was a wretched nincompoop. ‘The 
young he such an 
ingenuous, adolescent, undevelo appearance, 
that I thought he was one of the dae pupils.— 
You will forgive me, Mr Bevan, I hope. I am 
sure we shall spend some delightful hours together 
after duty is over, and become real bons camarades.’ 
I cannot describe the ectly adjusted insolence 
of look and gesture that made this speech the 
antithesis of what it professed to be. 

_When De Montgris had finished, I looked at 
him to such pee that his eyes sank furtivel 
towards his plate. I felt that we understood eac 
other from that moment. 


was a man of thirty, medium in height, but 
was coal-black, and 


so was his beard, which rolled in ebon waves 
upon his cheeks, giving him an impressive ap- 
pearance. But his rapid eyes, that were insolent 
ce, marred the first 
impression, and made one wonder what sort of 
character he had. His nose was aquiline; and 
his teeth gleamed in their faultless array like 
spoke English exceedingly 
polished accent. His manners 
were elegant ; yet it seemed to me that a brusque 
vulgarity now and then displayed itself when 


him to be a cynical man of the world, for hi 


eyebrows seemed to me to twitch disdainfully at 
many things that were uttered at the table. He 


f | flat condescension, and insistency. 
ited Emil 


appearance was the more acute because I kne 
that I had a juvenile exterior. Though I al 


soft and delicate as a girl’s. No detraction is 59 
hard to bear as that which is partly based upon 
truth, We can pass with disdain the malevolence 
that is directed at our assured powers; but few 
can support with equanimity sarcasms that 
wound a foible. 

When dinner was over, De Montgris hastened 
to open the door for Emily, and bowed to her 
with a stately courtesy that only a chamberlain 
or a wonderfully receptive valet could imitate, 
She blushed scarlet, and hurried away. Then 
the Frenchman sauntered with the most elegant 
complacency to the Doctor's chair, and begged 

rmission to be shown to his room, and to 

ve the assistance of a servant to arrange his 
condescending patronage of our grave and pom 
ous principal, a the pupils. So far rom 
resenting it, the Doctor treated his underling 
with a deference that filled me with amaze- 
ment. 

In a few weeks De Montgris had deposed all 
authorities, and ruled Wimbourne Hall as though 
he were its master. Not openly, however. He 
supplanted Dr Walters by a mixed ey oy of 

e fas- 

cina' y as by some supernatural ascendency. 
She seemed a mere passive instrument in his 
hands. Loftus was quite under his eontrol, and 
did whatever he was bid. Mrs Elphinstone was 
never tired of rehearsing his praises, and declared 
him to be the most perfect gentleman she had 
ever known. But his greatest admirers were 
the boys. De Montgris was the most amusi 
companion in the world, master of a hun 
clever tricks of skill and force, He was a con- 
jurer, gymnast, and fencer. He told the drollest 
stories, and his foreign accent gave them a piquancy 
that provoked roars of laughter. Then he had 
travelled widely in Europe and Africa; had 
fought against the Arabs ; had been a lion-hunter, 
and was the hero of such exploits as rouse the 
whole enthusiasm of a boy’s nature, 
But that which produced the greatest bias in 
his favour was a — of his high connections. 
The rumour ran he was a ay sage who 
had been compelled to leave France from family 
and political ca and that his stay in England 
me be short. He was playing a romantic réle 
rather than earning a livelihood as a Professor, 
and looked upon it as a joke ; still he attended to 
his duties steadily enough, and worked hard at 
the Doctor’s theological encyclopedia. Notwith- 
standing my dislike, I was compelled to admit 
that he was ca teacher, and friendly to every 
one but myse 

It is said that the English have a toned 
veneration for high rank, and our pupils being 
of the upper class, naturally were delighted with 
a Marquis of the old noblesse. They made him 
their model, and the struggle was to imitate as 
far as possible the brilliant exile. He could ride 
horses barebacked and even without a_ bridle. 
He vaulted and tossed a somersault like an 
acrobat. He was a dead-shot. He swam and 
dived like an aquatic creature. He was equal 


The sting of his criticism upon my personal 


to a professional wizard at prestidigitation, and 


twenty-three, scarcely the trace of a beard was 
upon my face, and my light soniglanion was as 
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could do what he pleased with cards. This 
cleverness was quite unknown to our principal, 
who detested cards with a si aversion. In 
the house or out of it, De Montgris kept the 
boys lively to the 2° their bent, and the 
life at Wimbourne was marvellously gay 
for all but me. 


STUDENT-LIFE AT GOTTINGEN. 


Tue old and far-famed University town of 
Gittingen lies in the fertile valley of the Leine, 
about three hours’ drive by train from Hanover. 
Its situation can hardly called picturesque, 
as it stands in a comparatively level district, with 
no very important hills in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Yet, when seen from the terrace 
of the Rhons Hotel, which is built on an easy 
eminence to the east of the town, or still better, 
when viewed through the rose-coloured spectacles 
of after-recollections, Giéttingen is by no means 

verybody, we su is tolerably familiar 
with the general German stadent-life, 
which is to a ‘< degree similar in every 
university of the Vaterland and Austria. The 
system is so far like the Scotch in that the 
students live in lodgings, not in colleges; but 


their lodgings are recommended by the Uni- 
versity authorities, and a register is kept for the 
use of students. Besides the regular Professors, 


ordi and extraordinary, there are teachers 
known as Privatdocenten, whose lectures qualify 
for the examinations, and who sometimes have 
larger classes than the regular Professor. This 
system is now partially introduced in the faculty 
of medicine in connection with some Scotch uni- 
versities, 

Géttingen students may be conveniently divided 
into Workers and Corps-students, The former 
are lean and serious-looking individuals, of medi- 
tative aspect, not easily accessible, and to be 
chiefly approached at meetings of the Philo- 
sophical or Natural Science Societies. The latter 
are stout and gorgeous exquisites, with caps of 
divers hues, to be found at all hours of the day 
(and night) promenading the Weender Strasse, 
and my aturday morning driving out to 
the Landwehr, to what might well called 
the ‘happy hunting-ground’ of the Géttingen 
student, and of which we shall have by-and- 
by to speak. 

The student proper, however, claims our first 
attention, and we cannot do better than try to 

ve some idea of an ordinary working student’s 

y. The typical student is an early riser—a 
contrast here to his English brother—and six 
o'clock will generally find him at work, when 
his Morgencaffee is brought to him—plain bread 
and coffee, This he takes by the open window, 
as he looks over his Professor's lecture ; 
and seven o’clock will probably find him en route 
for the Auditorium, a fine building, that stands 
near the Botanical Garden, and is used by the 
jalicnophsionl and Theological Faculties. The col- 
lege bell rings at a quarter past seven; for the 
academic quarter is a recognised institution here, 
and | caper to a moment the Professor opens 
the door and walks ra idly up to his desk. One 
glance round, as he walle from his pocket a bulk 


lecture at the point where it had been interrupted 


on the previous day. For three-quarters of an 
hour this goes on ; not a sound in the room save 
the too often monotonous drone of the Professor’s 
voice, and the scraping of a multitude of quills. 
But no sooner has the first stroke of the clock 
announced the close of the hour, than the Pro- 
fessor bundles up his lecture, and slips away 
almost before his hearers have written down his 
closing words. Indeed, we have sometimes seen 
a Professor deliver the last sentence in his 
pro between the chair and the door. The 
students themselves are more leisurely, and 
bundle up their papers in a leather case or Heft, 
and then ae out into the corridors, where they 
wait till the short interval between one lecture 
and another has expired. 

If the student has no more lectures to attend 
just then, and if the dreaded Examination is 
ooming ominously near, he will probably go 
home and spend the forenoon over his boo 
A light lunch or ‘breakfast’ about ten does not 
interfere with his excellent appetite for dinner, 
which is invariably taken between one and 
two. Students in lodgings always dine at some 
restaurant, with the proprietor of which they 
have a contract by the month. This is a very 
sensible method, and brings him into easy and 
pleasant social intercourse with his fellow- 
students. You enter the hostelry about one 
o’clock, and find the long tables surrounded by 
a merry crowd of students, who greet you as 
you take your seat with the more familiar than 
devout ‘Mahlzeit!’ The waiter lays before you 
the bill of fare ; and having ordered your dinner 
of three courses, which, with a tankard of beer, 
will not cost much above a shilling, you ex- 
change pleasant etings with your personal 
friends. Round the table, an animated conver- 
sation is going on about the events of the day, 
the thousand-and-one incidents of University life, 
the peculiarities of Herr Professor L——, or the 
latest prophecy of Dr KlI——. After dinner, 
the inevitable cigar is smoked ; some play cards, 
some billiards ; while over most there creeps for 
an hour or so a feeling of pleasant drowsiness 
till it is time to go to afternoon lecture. College- 
work is over by five; and after that is the time 
for a walk or other outdoor exercise. 
or supper, follows at seven, also in a restaurant ; 
after ey as a rule, students go home to their 
books. 

One or two nights a week are, however, set 
apart for the meetings of the various Societies 
or Vereins, and these are well patronised by — 
all save the most desperate ‘grinders.’ oe 
we look in at the Natural Science Club, which 
meets every Tuesday evening at eight in a large 
room connected with a charming paemere. 
We are ushered in; and having been introduced 
to the President, bowed to the Society, and 
inscribed our names duly in the Society’s visitors’ 
Album, we take our seat at a table round which 
the members are gathered. A waiter noiselessly 
brings us a glass of beer from a cask that 
rene unblushingly in the corner, and which 
speaks volumes for the beer-consuming powers 
of the Natural Scientists. One of the members 
is giving a sketch of some recent scientific dis- 
covery, illustrating the principle as he goes 


manuscript, and then he begins, resuming hi 


along by diagrams on a blackboard, which elicit 
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from his brother-members a considerable amount 
of -natured chaffing. When his paper is 
finished, the President calls for remarks; and 
a discussion takes place, serious and sensible, 
on the subject of the essay. The President 
closes the sederunt by summing up the results 
of the discussion. 

Now, in England or Scotland, students would 
thereafter go quietly away to their own studies ; 
but not so the German. In fact, to judge by 
the satisfied looks of the members, and the gusto 
with which they get their glasses replenished 
from the not yet nearly exhausted cask, one 
would feel justified in supposing that the best 

of the evening was yet to come. When 
all are provided with beer, the President calls 
‘Silentium !’ and announces a chorus from the 
Commers Buch or Collection of Student Songs, 
a copy of which each member has on the table 
before him. Then the whole Society bursts into 
song, the festive Gaudeamus, the epicurean Freut 
euch des Lebens, or the exquisite Lorelei. This 
ended, every one jumps to his feet, and clinking 
beer-glasses together, the students drink their 
neighbour’s health, and indeed the health of 
everybody within arm’s-length. An interval for 
conversation is then made good use of, till the 
President’s ‘Silentium!’ is again heard, and a 
recitation or story is announced. Shouts of 
applause follow ; and Herr Langbein’s health is 
cordially honoured by the Society standing. And 
so for an hour or two the Society proceeds, one 
by one of the members dropping out and away 
with clear heads to their auay vigils. Each 
one as he goes pays for the beer he has con- 
sumed, at the by no means exorbitant figure of 
a penny a glass. 
ery different from the life we have been 
describing is that of the Corps-students. It 
must be confessed that they are students in 
nothing but in name, whose main object in 
the University is to enjoy life, and to support 
on all occasions the honour and dignity of their 


ere are four or five different Corps in Gét- 
tingen, going by different names, and distinguished 
by caps of different colours. On state occasions, 
such as Commers nights, they appear in gorgeous 
dresses, with handsome swords by their sides, 
and suggesting to the mind pictures of medieval 
knights. 
ere is much that is pleasant and attractive 
about a Corps student, po the fundamental idea 
of the Corps, which is Brotherhood, is certainly 
unimpeachable. Yet the actual state of matters 
is far from the ideal, and there is much that must 
appear absurd and incongruous to an outsider. 
or example, they are scrupulously polite and 
courteous among themselves, and indeed to out- 
siders, provided they are not members of another 
Corps. But inasmuch as the prosperity and 
prestige of a Corps depend entirely on the 
number of duels fought and won by its mem- 
bers, it is necessary to find some excuse for an 
encounter ‘with some member of a hostile Corps. 
between different 
Corps, and these are readily magnified into an 
occasion for a meeting at the Landwehr the fol- 
lowing Saturday. It is not easy to see a duel, 
unless one be a member of a Corps, for ‘ Philis- 
tines’ and ordinary students are strictly prohi- 


bited. But foreigners are courteously welcomed ; 
and so, one Saturday —— we found ourselves, 
with another English friend, driving out to the 
Landwehr to witness a duel. 

The Landwehr is a wayside inn about two 
miles from Géttingen, a peaceful-looking little 
place during the week, but on Saturday morn- 
ings the battlefield of the different Corps. In 
the garden of the inn there is a building set 
apart for the students, consisting of an open 
area, round which runs a low gallery. Aker 
some formalities, we were led to the hall, and 
took our seats in the gallery, where the students 
not actively engaged were busy consuming 
the potent Bavarian beer, or the choice red wine 
of mine host of the Landwehr. 

Down below, a different sight met our eyes. 
When we entered, one duel was just over; and 
the combatants were lying on two sofas, sur- 
rounded by their seconds and comrades, and 
getting their heads swathed in linen, and bits 
of sticking-plaster dotted over their faces, The 
floor was besprinkled with blood ; but a little saw- 
dust soon restored it to its pristine purity, exter- 
nally at least. The Corps doctor having examined 
the wounds, and pronounced them not deadly, 
was moving calmly up and down, eating a sand- 
wich. In another corner of the room, two 
members were being. got ready for the second 
duel ; and we watched with considerable interest 
their movements. The laws of German duelling 
are very precise, and it must be admitted that 
every precaution is taken to prevent a fatal ter- 
mination. For instance, a thick padded cravat 
is tied round the neck, to protect the jugular; 
the breast and right arm are still more carefull 
covered ; the eyes are shielded by strong steel- 
wire goggles; so that the only parts exposed are 
the scalp, the nose, the cheeks, and the ears. 
Then the sword or Schliiger of the duellist is not a 
heavy weapon that would smash the unfortunate 
combatant’s skull at one blow, but a thin light 
blade, without a point, and whose only dan- 
gerous quality is its razor-like sharpness. Still, 
the game is not mere play, as might be seen 
when the two duellists faced each other in the 
arena, with pale and firm-set lips. Not that there 
was any failure of courage either ; for no sooner 
had the seconds given the signal, than the swords 
went slashing right and left, with such lightning 
rapidity that it was difficult for outsiders to 
follow them. Suddenly the seconds ery ‘ Halt!’ 
and the swords are struck up. The reason may 
be a slight scratch that one of the fighters has 
ot, which is forthwith recorded in a book — 
or the purpose, and the duellists immediately 
resume. The fight is too sharp, however, to 
last very long; and the combatants, from the 
violence of the exercise alone, even though no 
wound should be given, are soon exhausted. 
Sometimes very ugly cuts are received ; and cases 
are by no means rare of noses and ears being cut 
off in the fray. The duel over, the insult is 
supposed to be avenged; and the combatants 
retire for a time into private life, appearing soon 
in the Weender Strasse with elegantly plastered 
cheeks, and black patches scat promiscuously 
over their heads. 

Duelling and beer-drinking, the latter as amaz- 
ingly developed as the former, are the two chief 
employments of the Géttingen Corps student. His 
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leisure hours are devoted to study ; but so hard 
a life has few, very few leisure moments! Plea- 
sant excursions are often made to some of the 
beautiful surroundings of Gottingen, for example, 
Plessy, Gleichen, Hardenberg, Ke. At Norten, 
a village about six miles off, the students fre- 
uently have what is known as a Commers— 
that is, an evening devoted to beer-drinking and 
singing, which generally ends in a very different 
fashion from the social meetings of the Verein 
already described. 

We know of no more delightful place to spend 
a summer season than Gottingen. There are 
many pleasant gardens in the town, where one 
can listen every evening to excellent music 
by a military band, and improve his German 
among the kindly citizens, who are always 
courteous and friendly to a foreigner, pro- 
vided he is not too insular and unpleasantly 
British, He will not feel a stranger in a 
strange land; for if he likes, he may join the 
Lawn-tennis Club of his countrymen, or the 
Base-ball Association of the American colony. 
The place is haunted with the memories of 
great scholars; but probably a small house 
on the ramparts, now converted into a dye 
establishment, will attract the attention of the 
foreign student. Here it was that Prince 
Bismarck lived during his stormy student days, 
the most immoderate of beer-drinkers and 
duellists of his time. Heine too, the poet, 
whose lyrics are among the gems of German 
literature, was a aiia hens ; but after innumer- 
able scrapes with his Professor, he had to 
take a hurried leave one morning of his 
Alma Mater, to escape imprisonment. His 
revenge was taken in after-years by the numerous 
sarcastic references to Géttingen and its Pro- 
fessors in his poems and prose writings. 


THE ROYAL BRICKLAYER. 
AN OLD LEGEND OF EASTWELL. 


Rounp the picturesque precincts of Eastwell Park, 
now the summer seat of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and situated in the centre of one of the 
loveliest landscapes in the fair county of Kent, 
there lingers a time-worn tradition of an obscure 
bricklayer in whose veins is said to have coursed 
the best blood of Britain. Living the life of 
a recluse, and supporting himself by the humble 
occupation just indicated, he yet—so runs the 
story—claimed sonship to the last of the line of 
Plantagenet monarchs, he whose fate was sealed 
at the battle of Bosworth Field. The legend 
has obtained extensive credence; and tradition 
has it that a raised tomb—with indents for monu- 
mental brasses, but bearing no trace of memorial 
inscription—standing half within the wall of 
Eastwell church, marks the spot where the Royal 
Bricklayer slumbers in the sleep which knows 
no earthly waking. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, there might, it is said, have 
been seen in the Park a relic of the single-roomed 
dwelling built and tenanted by this mysterious 
man, and also part of a ruined wall, both 
bearing his name. But the evidence which 


gives the greatest colour of truth to the tradi- 
tion is an entry in the parish register for 1550, 
which runs as under : 


‘RYCHARD PLANTAGENET was buryed the 22d. daye of 
December anno et supra.’ ‘ 


It is worthy of note that this entry has a 
peculiar mark prefixed to it, which mark is 
attached in the Eastwell registers to noble names 
only. This circumstance certainly points to the 
supposition that the person who registered the 
burial, more than three centuries ago, was per- 
suaded of the dead man’s aristocratic origin. 
Little of a conclusive character beyond the faded 
record in the old register of Eastwell can be 
adduced in support of the tradition; hence a 
haze of doubt hangs round the whole story. 
The tradition itself has, however, been preserved ; 
and we give it here for what it is worth, with 
a few elucidatory remarks. 

The narrative in which this tradition is em- 
bodied was obtained in the year 1720, by Dr 
Thomas Brett, from the lips of Lord Heneage, 
Earl of Winchelsea, then owner of Eastwell; 
and was communicated by the doctor in a 
letter to his friend William Warren, President 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. This letter was 
shortly afterwards published by Peck the anti- 
quary in his Desiderata Curiosa, to which work 
we are indebted for an account of the tradition 
as recounted by the Earl of Winchelsea. 

‘When Sir Thomas Moyle (Chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentations in the latter end of the 
reign of King Henry VIII.) built that house 
(Eastwell Park), he observed his chief bricklayer, 
whenever he left off work, retired with a book. 
Sir Thomas had curiosity to know what book 
the man read, but was some time before he 
could discover it, he still putting it up if any 
one came toward him. However, at last Sir 
Thomas surprised him and snatched the book 
from him. Looking into it, he found it was 
printed in Latin. Hereupon, Lord Winchelsea 
examined the man; and finding he pretty well 
understood the language, inquired how he came 
by his learning; whereupon the bricklayer in- 
formed his employer that, as he had been a 
good master to him, he would venture to trust 
him with a secret he had never before revealed 
to any one. He then proceeded to state that 
he was boarded with a teacher of. Latin, without 
knowing who his parents were, until he was 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. A gentleman— 
who occasionally would remark that he was no 
relative—came once a quarter and paid for his 
maintenance, and took care to see that he wanted 
nothing. One day this gentleman took him on 
a journey and conveyed him to a fine, great house, 
where he passed through several stately rooms, 
in one of which he left him, bidding him stay 
there. Then a gentleman grandly dressed, with 
a star and garter, came to him, asked him some 
questions, talked kindly to him, and gave him 
some money. Then the fore-mentioned gentle- 
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— and conducted him back to his 
00 

‘Some time after, the same gentleman came 
to him again with a horse and proper accoutre- 
ments, and told him he must take a journey 
with him into the country. They went into 
Leicestershire, and came to Bosworth Field; and 
he was carried to King Richard’s tent. The mon- 
arch embraced him, and told him he was his son. 
“But, child,” says he, “to-morrow I must fight 
for my crown. And assure ey: if I lose 
that, I lose my life too; but I hope to preserve 
both. Do you stand in such a place”—directing 
him to a particular spot—“ where, out of danger, 
you may see the battle. Then, shift as well 
as you and take care to let nobody know 
Iam your father; for no mercy will be showed 


_to any one so nearly related to me.” Then the 


— gave him a purse of gold, and dismissed 


‘He followed the king’s directions. And when 
he saw the battle was lost and the king killed, 
he hastened to London, sold his horse and fine 
clothes ; and the better to conceal himself from 
all suspicion of being son to a king, and have 
means to live by his honest labour, he put him- 
self apprentice to a bricklayer. But, having a 
competent skill in the Latin tongue, he was 
unwilling to lose it; and having an inclination 
also to reading, and no delight in the conversa- 
tion of those he was obliged to work with, he 
sf spent all the time he had to spare in 

ing by himself. 

‘Sir Thomas said: “You are now old and 
almost past labour ; I will give you the running 
of my kitchen as long as you may live.” He 
answered: “Sir, you have a numerous family ; 
I have been used to live retired. Give me leave 
to build a house of one room for myself in such 
a field; and there, with your good leave, I 
will live and die.” Sir Thomas granted his 
request; he built his house, and there con- 
tinued till his death.’ 

Dr Brett adds: ‘I suppose—though my lord 
did not mention it—that he had his meals with 
the family, and then retired to his hut. My 
lord said there was no Park at the time; but 
when the Park was made, the house was taken 
into it, and continued standing until his—Lord 
Heneage’s—father pulled it down. “ But,” said 
my lord, “JZ would as soon have pulled down 
this house”—meaning Eastwell Place. 

The good doctor, who, at the time he received 
this narrative from the Earl of Winchelsea, 
resided at Spring Grove, in the immediate 
vicinity of Eastwell, and had, therefore, every 
opportunity of acquainting himself with the 
current local traditions, as also of consulting 
the parish records and other relative documents, 
has left some notes anent this curious story. Dr 
Brett tells us: ‘I have been computing the age 
of this Richard Plantagenet at the time of his 
decease, and find it to be about eighty-one. For 
Richard III. was killed August 23, 1485—which, 
subtracted from 1550, there remains sixty-five— 
to which add sixteen—for the age of young 
Richard at the time—and it makes eighty-one. 


| But though he lived to that age, he could scarcely 


enjoy the retirement of his house above two or 
three years, or a little more; for I find that 
Sir Thomas Moyle did not purchase the estate 


of Eastwell till about the year 1543 or 1544, 
We may therefore reasonably suppose that on 
his building a new house upon his purchase, he 
could not come to live in it until 1546 ; but that 
he continued to employ the workmen to build 
the walls about the gardens, and other con. 
veniences away from the house. And until 
Sir Thomas took up his residence at Eastwell, 
he could not well have an opportunity of obsery. 
ing how Richard Plantagenet retired with his 
book, So that it was probably at the latter 
end of the year 1546 when Richard and his 
employer had the before-mentioned dialogue, 
Consequently, the artisan could not erect his 
house and have it dry enough to dwell in, till 
the year 1547. He must, therefore, have been 
seventy-seven or seventy-eight years of age before 
he had his writ of ease.’ 


When the letter embodying this tradition was | 
printed by Peck, doubts as to its authenticity | 


were somewhat freely expressed ; but Dr Brett's 
account was verified, and his details defended, 
by the Rev. Samuel Pegge, and also by the 
Rector of Eastwell, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1767. Mr Pegge calls attention to the state- 
ment in Drake’s Lboracwm that Richard III, 
certainly had an illegitimate son, who was 
knighted at York when a youth, by his father, 
Other writers of equal eminence have credited 
this strange story. Mr Jesse, in his Memoirs of 


King Richard III, expresses a general faith in it, 
Sir Bernard Burke ag at the tradition in one 
of his charming books about the Aristocracy, and 


has the following general reference to the scattered 
remnants of the regal Plantagenet line: ‘What 
race in Europe surpassed in royal me per- 
sonal achievement, or romantic adventure our 
Plantagenets, equally wise and valiant, no less 
renowned in the cabinet than in the field? Yet, 
as late as 1837, the great-grandson of Margaret 
no ne and heir of George, Duke of Clarence, 
was following the cobbler craft at Newport in 
Shropshire. Among the lineal descendants of 
Edmund Woodstock, Earl of Kent, son of Edward 
L, entitled to i the royal arms, occur a 
butcher and a toll-gatherer—the first a Mr Joseph 
Smart, of Hales Owen, Salop; the latter, Mr 
G. Wymot, keeper of the Cooper’s Bank turnpike 
gate, near Dudley. Among descendants of 
Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Edward III., we discover Mr Penny, late sexton 
of St George’s, Hanover Square—a strange descent 
from sword and sceptre to spade and pick.’ 

Some writers, assuming the general truth of 
the assertion that Richard III. left an illegitimate 
son, contend that he escaped to the continent, 
and there the remainder of his days, an 
unknown stranger. Others, among them Rymer 
of the Federa, assert that he fell into the clutches 
of King Henry, and was quietly put to death ; 
while many, with Walpole, have doubted whether 
he ever an existence. But even the legitimate 
son of the crook-backed king by Anne Neville 
was never heard of in the reign of Richmond, 
though in his first year he was created Earl of 
Salisbury by King Elward ; six years after, Prince 
of Wales by his father. 

An almost impenetrable mystery surrounds 
the whole story. Time has woven about it the 
soft threads of tradition so thickly and intricately, 
that the historic truth is irrecoverably hidden 
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| from the keenest eye. But the legend lives amid 
' the green groves of Eastwell ; and the tale of the 
teictlayer Plantagenet Prince passes yet from lip 

inging back the memory of remote 


to lip, bringing 
days. 


| ‘BABY? 


| Tanas is nothing like experience for teaching 
sympathy. I never properly sympathised with 
the poet Cowper’s taste in the selection of his 
‘pets, until last autumn, when I was spending 
afew weeks in a country-house in Scotland. As 
‘usual, the gentlemen of the party spent most of 
their time in shooting; and one afternoon, as 
we were sitting round the fire in the twilight, 
one of them came in and laid something down 
upon the rug. What was it? We could not make 
out at first; but on stooping to examine, we 
saw that it was a baby hare, apparently only 
a few days old. It had been taken out of the 
mouth of a young dog, who had not learned that 
he must not touch live things. 

It seemed terribly frightened, and was too 
young to eat or to lap; and as it was more 
|than probable that the dog had injured it, we 
did not expect it to live till the morning. How- 
ever, the little creature did survive ; and now we 
‘felt that some way of feeding him must be 
‘devised. Would he lick drops of milk off our 
fingers? No; he utterly refused to do anything 
of the sort. Could we put milk into his mouth 
| with a feather? No; we could not, and our 
attempts to feed him only terrified him. At 
‘last one of our party bethought her of a drop- 
tube belonging to a box of dialysed iron. This 
‘answered beautifully. We filled it with milk; 
our baby sucked it out with zest, and soon 
became lively. 

He was the prettiest little creature imagin- 
able, with his long fluffy coat, his black-tipped 
ears, and his soft brown and blue eyes. We 
tried to think of a name for him; but somehow 
he was always called Baby, and this seemed to 
suit him better than any more formal name. 

On the second morning after his arrival, we 
brought him into the room where we breakfasted ; 
and presently he crept into a straw bottle cover, 
where he remained with his face inwards. So, 
as he had chosen a kennel for himself, we allowed 
him to keep it. 

He was very tiny when first we had him; he 
‘could sit quite comfortably curled up in one’s 
hand; but he made rapid progress. One day 
/we brought him in a daisy, some buttercups, 
clover, sorrel, and grass. He examined them 
with great interest, and tasted each one in turn, 
but could not eat them. However, by the next 


| day he devoured such things eagerly. 


He soon knew his friends, but would start and 
| wince at a strange voice or face. Generally, he 
Was very quiet during the day, either sitting 
| looking out of his straw kennel, or flufling himself 
| 


into a round ball in front of the fire, only rousing 


himself to lick any hand that caressed him, 
But in the evening he became quite boisterous ; 
and it was as much as his affectionate nurses 
could do to get him to take his bottle and go 
to bed. He frisked about the room, sprang into 
the fender, and dashed under the grate, utterly 
unconscious of the risk to himself and to the 
hands that followed to rescue him. In a very 
little while, however, he learned that this was 
considered naughty ; and if, when he was on the 
point of springing into the fender, we sternly 
said ‘No! no!’ he would obey, and resist what 
was evidently a strong temptation, But before 
it occurred to us that he would obey our voices, 
we used to put down our hands to frighten him 
away from the danger. Vain thought! He 
would turn round and lick them; he would 
nestle against them, or climb into them; but as 
to running away, no such idea ever entered his 
head. 

One singular notion possessed his baby mind— 
that he could jump over the wainscot ; and round 
and round the room he went, leaping against 
the wall, certain that at some point the wain- 
scoting could be scaled. 

He was daintily particular about his toilet. 
Even on the first day, when he was almost too 
weak to stand, we saw him feebly trying to 
remove the traces of the milk which we had 
spilt upon him in our vain attempts to feed 
him. He would sit up and wash his face with 
his paws just as a cat does, only that the long 
ears seemed very much in the way, as the tiny 
paw was passed from the back of the head to 
the front. 

He was very fond of being petted; and when 
his favourite nurse came into the room, he 
would spring out of his straw-nest to meet her ; 
and if, overcome by his fascinations, she sat 
down beside him on the floor, he would climb 
into her lap and nestle there. But perhaps his 
most endearing accomplishment was kissing. If 
we put our face near him, he would stretch up 
his head and cover us with kisses, the little busy 
tongue working away vigorously over lips and 
cheeks. 

We were at length obliged to shut him up in a 
basket lined with hay, when we went out, as he 
was far too active to be allowed to remain at large. 
One day, when we opened the basket, he did not 
appear; and on removing the hay, we were 
seriously alarmed to find him lying on his side 
at the bottom of the basket, struggling convul- 
sively. We lifted him out; but he could not 
cam, and rolled over on his side, where he lay 
motionless, his eyes glazing. We were convinced 
that his end was come; but we could not 
bear to lose our little pet without making an 
effort to save him; so, as a desperate remedy, 
we administered a few drops of wine. He took 
them readily, and the effect was almost magical. 
He struggled to his feet, and in a couple of hours 
seemed to be his own wilful self again. How- 
ever, that evening, the convulsions returned, 
accompanied this time with great difficulty in 
breathing ; and again we despaired of his life, 
But again he rallied, though this time less 
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completely, as he seemed to have almost entirely 
lost tiie use of his hind-legs, Yet his affectionate 
disposition was not a whit impaired. Although 
hardly able to stand, he would come tottering 
out of his basket to creep into the lap of his 
favourite nurse, and would stretch up his little 
head that she might offer her face to receive his 
gentle kisses. 

The cause of his illness we could only conjec- 
ture. He used to rebel vigorously against being 
shut up in his basket ; and we supposed that he 
had been springing upwards with all his might, 
as he was in the habit of doing, and had struck 
his head against the top of the basket with so 
much force as to injure himself. An abrasion 
on the top of the head confirmed us in this 
opinion. For two nights and a day he was a 
complete invalid, lying quietly in his bed, and 
turning away his head, with all an _invalid’s 
caprice, when pressed to take food. We were 
very unhappy about him, for we could do 
nothing for him. However, on the second morn- 
ing, he revived wonderfully, and though very 
weak, he insisted on leaving his bed, and tottered 
about the room, his energy being not in the least 
damped by frequent falls. 

But if he thought lightly of his falls, we did 
not, and again and again we put him back into 
the bed, which he was really too weak to leave. 
All in vain, however ; out he was again directly, 

ing his way to his favourite nurse, climbing 
on her feet, feebly jumping against her dress, 
evidently begging to be taken up. This was 
irresistible. He was lifted into her lap, where 
he nestled down with evident content. 

The remedy which we found most effectual 
for him was fresh air. We took him out into 
a field near the house, and let him run about ; 
and there some power seemed to return to his 
limbs. There was no fear of his running away. 
He followed us like a dog, and seemed only afraid 
that we should leave him. Later in the day, we 
repeated the experiment, carrying him out again 
in his basket. He seemed to remember how 
much he had enjoyed his run in the morning, 
and in sudden excitement he sprang from the 
basket before we had set it upon the grass. It 


was no great height ; but his legs were too weak | 


to support him, and he fell heavily. At the time, 
he appeared to be uninjured; he nibbled the 
grass, and stoutly resisted when we restored him 
to his basket and carried him back to the house. 
But in another hour, when we went to look at 
him, he was lying motionless in an unnatural 
= and seemed to be suffering from a 
ind of torpor. Again we had recourse to stim- 
ulants, but this time with no result. About two 
hours later he died, apparently without pain. 

It has been impossible to give an adequate 
picture of his fascinations. A more endearing pet 
cannot be conceived. Perhaps his most unex- 

ected characteristic was his absolute fearlessness. 

rom the time that he knew and trusted us, it 
was wy 24 impossible to frighten him. Except 
during his illness, no noise, however sudden, 
seemed to disturb him; and he had been very 
sensitive to sound when we first had him. 

His loss left quite a gap in our circle; our 
only consolation being that we had done our 


best to rear him to freedom, if he had chosen! printed and Published by W. & R. Cuampers, 47 Pater- 
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eventually to accept of it. 


LIVE IT DOWN. 


‘There is a future for all who have the virtue to re 
the energy to atone.’—Butwer-LyTTon. pent and | 


Yes, your fault has blurred your name ; 
Such disgrace is hard to bear ; 
Yet for you there is an aim, 
Which should be your constant care— 
You must learn to live it down. 


True, the cloud is like a pall; 
Error ever weaves such things ; 
But the sky is over all ; 
Morn has light upon its wings, 
If you only live it down. 


Yes, I know men look askance, 
Dreading any pitch to touch ; 
Women, with a wondering glance, 
Fear to pity overmuch ; 
Still, I tell you—live it down. 


Patient be; with spirit meek, 
Bear rebuffs a little while, 
Till true friends shall kindly speak, 
Meeting you with sunny smile, 
Seeing you can live it down. 


Labour! Oh, the worth of work, 
Chasing bitter thoughts away ! 
Never any duty shirk 
Which arises day by day ; 
That is how to live it down. 


Ask forgiveness—and forgive, 
Yet indulge not memories dark ; 
For you still may nobly live, 
Though for once you missed the mark— 
Tf you strive to live it down, 


Tis not easy? That I own; 
What is easy that has worth ? 
Life is struggle, hid or known, 
Even from the hour of birth ; 
Yours the task to live it down. | 


Ihave cheered you? That is well: 
You will ponder on my words— 
So you say ; and I can tell 
They have touched some answering chords, 
Yes, I know you'll live it down, 


Till the wrong may be forgot, 
Or remembered only be 
Like a half eraséd blot, 
Which men do not care to see— 
When indeed you’ve lived it down ! 
Camiua CRosLAND. 
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